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tance of trade unions as an element in the social and economic
welfare of the nation but a genuine admirer of the trade union
leaders, whom he had described in his final speech in the Denaby
case as "that mainstay of the industries of this country."

In the summer of 1905 Rufus and Alice Isaacs undertook their
first social venture on any considerable scale in the form of a
reception at the Hyde Park Hotel, at which Mischa Elman, then
a youthful prodigy, played. Politics, the Bar and his growing
popularity in London society had by this time brought them a
number of friends and acquaintances, and the party was a great
success. The year was also rendered notable by a maiden speech
in the House and by the acquisition of a country house and a
motor car.

During the period which had elasped since his election Rufus
Isaacs had striven to acclimatize himself as rapidly as possible
to his new surroundings and had been somewhat horrified to
realize how great would be the additional demands upon his time
and strength if he was to give proper attention to his Parliamen-
tary duties. He was in no hurry to make his maiden speech, for
he was a great believer in absorbing the atmosphere of any audience
before starting to address it, and he soon discovered that to him
at least the atmosphere of the House of Commons was singularly
elusive. He already knew personally many of the members and
the number of his friends was to be greatly increased after the
great Liberal victory of 1906, but his difficulty was that he had
not the leisure to cultivate their company at the House. He would
only arrive there at the end of his day's work in the courts and
would then be obliged to devote his limited time to reading the
next day's briefs or to familiarizing himself with the debates in
the Chamber itself, to the exclusion of the social life of the smoking
room. Nor was it solely a question of time but also of tempera-
ment. The House of Commons had, anyhow in those days, a
high reputation as a club, but he never had any great taste for
clubs nor did he by choice frequent wholly masculine society.
Indeed, one of the chief appeals to him of dining out in London
was the presence of intelligent and attractive women, conversation
with whom brought out his best qualities as a talker and afforded
a welcome relief from the preoccupations of his working day.

He would often say that no one could hope to qualify for the
title of a "good House of Commons man" who was not prepared
to be at least within the precincts of the House at all hours of the
day or night and to sit through interminable debates in the
Chamber itself, and he soon came to realize that he was at a disad-
vantage with men who were free to devote all their time to